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they were only "friends," than between France and Russia
who were allies. It was a striking example of the fact that
a well established friendship is better than an alliance.
Many writers, however, especially the "revisionists"-and
critics of Poincare, have argued that there was a complete
unity also between Paris and St. Petersburg; that Poincare
and Izvolski worked harmoniously hand in hand, though
they are not agreed as to whether the Frenchman was the
tool of the Russian, or vice versa. Their arguments rest
largely on the Izvolski correspondence and their conviction
that Izvolski and Poincare were both working for war, the
one to get Constantinople and the Straits, the other to re-
cover Alsace-Lorraine. But we believe that a closer exami-
nation of the Izvolski correspondence, of M. Sazonov's
character and methods, and of M. Poincare's memoirs
would show that there was by no means that perfect unity
between the two allies which has often been assumed.
As has been pointed out in the second chapter, the
Franco-Russian Alliance in its origin was essentially de-
fensive in its wording and purpose. For nearly twenty
years it remained so. It was not interpreted to cover Rus-
sian ambitions in the Balkans and the Far East, nor French
ambitions in North Africa and the lost provinces on the
Rhine. Russia had given France only lukewarm support
in 1905, at Algeciras, and in the Agadir Crisis. France's
negative attitude had been one of the reasons for Izvolski's
failure to open the Straits after the Buchlau bargain; and
again in 1911 France refused to be "nailed down" to sup-
port another of Izvolski's efforts to open the Straits in the
Charikov affair.214 But in 1912, under the Premiership of
M. Poincare, the character of the alliance began to be
changed, France began to support more actively Russia's
aggressive policies in the Balkans, and assured her that
Prance would give her armed support if they involved
214 For the details, see below, ck v.